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brought ruin upon this monastery, and half of it was destroyed by fire. Indeed, as Paricius 
(p. 319) states, this happened through the fault and carelessness of the servants of tho Emperor 
Charles the Eifth, who was then staying at Kegensburg holding the Diet. During the period of the 
Thirty-years' war, the monastery was in ruins, but was rebuilt under abbot Alexander Baillie, in 
1649-1655, and the church was likewise restored by him, — "templo nitide ornato," as the words 
of his epitaph state in Paricius (p. 330). But at last, in the year 1678, as the same author informs 
us, the abbot Placidus Homing " renovated the church in a very superior manner, and ornamented 
it with beautiful altars, and partly enlarged and partly repaired the monastery as it now stands. 
His epitaph says that the church which he so greatly embellished bears testimony to his works, 
insomuch that he may be regarded as almost its founder." 

(The sequel in next Number. J 



CHIEFS OF THE ANTRIM MACDONNELLS PRIOR TO SORLET BOY. 



The MacDonnells of Antrim represent one branch of a race that, in former times, supplied kings to 
Ireland and lords to the Isles and Highlands of Scotland. This fact is admitted in the Letters Patent 
issued by James I. of England, for the investiture of Eandal Mac Donnell with the dignity of a 
Peer, in 1617, and i3 asserted, indeed, as one principal reason for the distinction thus conferred. 
O'Flahert)', in his dedication of the Ogygia Vindicated to Eandal, the fourth earl of Antrim, does 
not fail to remind that nobleman of the testimony thus borne to his illustrious descent ; specifying, 
at the same time, a few of the leading points in the Mac Donnell pedigree. It will be admitted 
that the author of the Ogygia is no common authority on a question of this nature, and that his 
statements are at least derived from the best and most reliable Irish genealogists. The latter derive 
the MacDonnells from Heremon, who was the first king of the JSeoti in Ireland. Colja, termed 
Huaish, or 'the noble/ was the twenty-ninth king of Ireland, in a direct line from Heremon. Twenty- 
four generations from Colla was Somhairle, or Sorley, thane of Argyle, whose grandson, Domhnall, 
or Donnell, was the chief from whom the MacDonnells, in all their family ramifications, derive 
their surname. Besides the Antrim family, there are many branches of Dojnhnall's descendants in 
Scotland; among whom may be principally mentioned the MacDonnells of Glengarry, the Mac 
Donnells of Muidert, the MacDonnells of Morer, the MacDonnells of Keppock, the MacDonnells 
of Slate, the MacDonnells of Glencoe, and the MacDonnells of Loop. 

The Domhnall or Donnell above mentioned left a son called Angus More, generally known as 
Angus "of Inlay and Kintyre." This chief's son, named Angus Oge, married Agnes O'Cahan, 
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daughter of an Ulster lord whose territories lay west of the river Bann, in the present county of 
Londonderry. Their eldest son, John of Islay, (or, as he was named among his kinsmen, Main na 
h-Be J married as his second wife, Margaret, daughter of Eobert II., King of Scotland. The second 
son of this marriage was John Mor, who married Margery Bissett, daughter of Mae Eoin Bissett, 
Lord of the Glynns of Antrim ; and by her the seven tuoghs or districts of the Glynns, together 
with the island of Bja.tb.lin, came originally into the family of tho MacDonnells. John Mor and 
his Antrim bride dwelt in Scotland; but their son Donnell, surnained Ballagh, or 'the Freckled,' was 
compelled to seek an aBylum in the Antrim Glens. During his residence there, he married a 
daughter of O'Donnell, the chief of Tirconnell, or Donegal. Their son, who was known as John 
of Islay, married a daughter of the great house of O'Neill, of Tyrone. The eldest son of this union 
was John Cahanagh, who married Celia Savage, daughter of the Lord of Ardes, in the present 
county of Down. * 

At this period, towards the close of the fifteenth century, civil feuds ran high in Scotland, and 
the MacDonnells began to look towards the Irish coast with the view of making permanent family 
settlements here. They had prepared the way, in a great measure, for this arrangement by matri- 
monial alliances, from time to time, with the great Houses in Ulster. Although the MacDonnells 
had been sojourners in Scotland since the days of the Dalriadic colonies from Antrim, their original 
home, as already stated, was Ireland ; and now, after more than a thousand years, their connexion 
with the mother-country was about to be renewed. In their veins commingled the blood of the 
O'Neills, the O'Donnells, the O'Cahans, and the Savages, all magnates in Ulster; and on the Irish 
shore facing their own Islay and Kintyre, lay the extensive territory which they had inherited from 
the Bissetts. Their coming to Antrim, therefore, although regarded by the English authorities in 
tho light of an invasion, and described as such, was in reality nothing more than the removal of a 
great family, with its retainers and attendants, from one portion of its property to another. The 
emigrants, it is true, were aU soldiers skilled in the use of the bow and the battle-axe, and devoted 
very generally to the interests of the Scottish throne. As such, they were naturally suspected by 
the English authorities ; and accordingly they figure in the State Papers of the reign of Henry VIII. 
as troublesome, and by no means desirable, neighbours. 

The first chieftain of the MacDonnells who settled permanently in the Glynns of Antrim was 
Alexander Carragh, the son of John Cahanagh and Celia Savage, already mentioned. They had places 
of temporary residence on the Antrim coast from about the year 1412, the date of the marriage 
between John Mor and Margery Bissett ; but they did not permanently settle on their property in 
the Glynns for more than a century after it had come into the possession of the family. Early in 
the sixteenth century, however, Alexander Carragh, with his stalwart clansmen, began to make his 
presence felt in Ulster, and indeed throughout Ireland. During the lifetime of this chieftain the 

■ See Annals of the Kingdom of Ireland, translated by John O'Donovan, LL.D., at the year 1590. 
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Soots literally swarmed in Ulster, encouraged, no doubt, by his genius as a leader, and the power 
which, as a great territorial lord, he was able to wield for their protection. His military move- 
ments — are they not chronicled in the Annals of the kingdom of Ireland, at the years 1522, 1524, 
1528, and 1532? — and do not vividly alarming descriptions of his spreading influence and political 
relations lie quietly entombed in her Majesty's State Paper Office in Westminster? Alexander 
Carragh was left pretty free to follow his own ways in the Glynns, and to form whatever alliances 
seemed to him best. The English, at that particular crisis, had work enough on hands in other 
parts of Ireland, and if MacDonnell acknowledged any authority superior to his own, it was that 
of James V. of Scotland. The latter sent for him on two occasions, received him with great dis- 
tinction at his court, and, on MacDonnell's return to Ulster, it was observed that his opposition to 
the English power had beoome more confirmed and formidable. Of this fact the agents of Henry 
VIII. were fully cognizant, without having the power to prevent it. Alexander Carragh succeeded 
in settling the Scots firmly not only in the Glynns of Antrim, but throughout some of the adjoining 
districts. So actively had the emigration progressed, that in 1533, the Council in Dublin thought 
it necessary to transmit the following statement to the English authorities: — " The Scotts inhabith 
now buyselly a great part of Ulster, whych is the Kinge's inheritance, and it is greatly to be fearid, 
oonless that in short tyme they be dryven from the same, that they brynging in more nomber 
daily, woll, by lyttle and lyttle, soe far encroach in acquyring and wynning the possession there, 
with th' aides of the Kinge's disobeysant Irish rebells, whoo doe now aide theym therein after sucli 
manner that at leyngth they will put and expell the Kinge from his whole seignory theire." — 
[State Papers, vol. ii.] 

"When Alexander Carragh passed away, he left representatives well able to maintain the posi- 
tion he had occupied in Ulster. His wife was Catherine, daughter of MacEoin, chief of Ardna- 
murchan, in Scotland ; and by her he left eight sons, who were all more or less distinguished as 
leaders, and who, with perhaps only one or two exceptions, met death on the battle-field, or, to use 
the modern and more business-like expression, were " killed in action." Their names were 
James, Alexander Oge, Qillaapick, Donnett Ballagh, Angus, Golla Duvnag-Caputt, ('Black Colla 
of the Horses,') SorUy Boy, and Donnell Qorm. 

It is not known that the MacDonnells of Antrim adopted any place of family sepulture but Bun- 
na-Mairge, near Ballycastle. The probability is, therefore, that Alexander Carragh was interred here, 
although we can offer no positive evidence to that effect. There is no coffin in the family- vault older 
than that which encloses the dust of Sorley Bog; but there are human remains lying about, which 
doubtless belonged to some preceding members of the family who had been buried with less pomp 
than he, and for whom leaden coffins could not have been so easily provided. The chamber on the 
opposite side of the aisle from the Antrim vault had a door in the eastern wall, which was built 
up some years since, by order of the late earl of Antrim. We remember going into this chamber 
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repeatedly, to look at Ihe large bones that it contained. There -were half-a-dozen skulls lying about, 
all of -which were above the average size, whilst two or three were remarkably large. Many of the 
MacDonnells were men of prodigious bodily strength and dimensions. The Angus More and John 
Mor of former days were frequently repeated in later times. There are traditions in this neigh- 
bourhood of a certain Coll MacDonnell, who must have been a giant in his generation. He was a 
smuggler by profession, or at least an active and powerful abettor of such as did smuggle. On one 
occasion he was captured by a boat's crew from an English cutter in the channel, but, whilst round- 
ing some well-known rock on the coast, Coll contrived to upsot the boat and drown all the unfor- 
tunate men save one, from whom, of course, he easily made his escape. For this exploit he was 
compelled to withdraw for a time into the county of Derry. During the period of his seclusion he 
obtained comfortable quarters in the house of a respectable aged lady, who had the reputation of 
being vory rich. The house was attacked by a band of robbers ; but they reckoned without their 
host, not knowing that Coll MacDonnell was there to receive them. They had not long entered 
on the premises when they were fatally convinced of their mistake ; for, with a bar of iron hastily 
snatched from a window of his sleeping apartment, Coll not only kept the party at bay, but even- 
tually destroyed them every man in detail. This puissant gentleman was able, moreover, to carry 
a full-grown donkey on his shoulder, and to lift a common wheel-car by grasping a shaft in each 
hand. Some of the present inhabitants of Ballycastle still remember one of the same race, who was 
known as "big Alick MacDonnell." He performed many feat3 of strength, such as bending iron 
bars, knocking down bulls with his fists, &c. His boots and saddle, we believe, were exhibited 
(and are perhaps yet in shape) as a sort of wonder, on account of their immense proportions. 

But these " modern instances" must not draw us from the regular order of events, as they 
arise in the progress of our little sketch. 

Of all the sons of Alexander Carragh MacDonnell, James, the eldest, was the most distinguished 
during his comparatively brief career, though not so frequently mentioned in State Papers as his 
brother Sorley Boy, who lived much longer. James, who succeeded his father as chieftain of the 
Scots in Ulster, seems to have enjoyed a high degree of popularity, not only among his own country- 
men but also among the native Irish inhabitants. His alliance was eagerly sought by MacQuillin 
of the Route, who had fierce and persevering opponents in the O'Cahans, on the western side of the 
Bann. The power of the MacQuillins had been much weakened by domestic feuds as well as by 
almost uninterrupted hostilities with neighbouring chiefs. Like other powerful allies who go to 
protect, but generally remain to possess, the MacDonnells, probably about this period (1540), had 
formed the design of annexing the Route to their own territory of the Glynns: a design which was 
afterwards thoroughly carried into effect by Sorley Boy. The MacQuillins seem to have had no 
leader equal to the difficulties which now pressed upon them from various quarters; and their territory 
of the Route would have been appropriated most probably by the O'Cahans, had it not been seized 
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by the stronger hand of the MacDonnells. The Litter soon swept the men of Derry from all their 
positions on the eastern side of the Lower Bann, and the conflict was afterwards confined pretty 
generally to the banks of that river. It was conducted by both parties on the simplest and most 
radical principles of extermination. An illustration may be quoted from the Annab of Ireland at the 
year 1544: — " The sons of MacDonnell, James and Colla, came [into the Route] with a baud of 
Seotts at the instance of MacQuillin, and he and they proceeded to Inis-an-Loehain, and took that 
town from O'Kano's warders. Brian, the Bon of Donagh O'Kane, and all that were with him in 
Inis-an-Lochain, were iumed, and also all the property, arms, and armour. Great depredations and 
injuries were committed by MacQuillin upon O'Kane on that occasion." Inis-an-Lochain is now 
known as Loughan-island, a short distance southward from Coleraine. 

The English still continued to watch with anxiety the progress of the Soots, but were unable 
to spare forces from other points sufficiently strong to attack them. It was not until the year 
1551 that they determined to dispute the sovereignty of this northern region with James and Colla 
MacDonnell. The fate of the expedition sent forth for this purpose was singularly disastrous. 
The MacDonnells had selected the island of Bathlin as a sort of repository for booty of various 
kinds collected from hostile districts on the mainland. To this point the English determined to 
penetrate, hoping, no doubt, at one grand haul, to get possession of accumulated spoils, and thus 
at once weaken their enemies by depriving them of the sinews of war. But the brothers, James 
and Colla were on the island to receive their English visitors, and with what result, the following 
brief record in the Annals of Ireland will tell : — " A Hosting was made by the Lord Justice in the 
beginning of Autumn ; and he sent the crews of four ships to the island of Reachrainn to seek for 
plunders. The sons of MacDonnell, James and Colla, were upon the island to protect the district. 
A battle was fought between them, in which the English were defeated, so that not one of them 
escaped to relate their story, except their chief, a lieutenant, whom these Seotts took prisoner, and 
kept in custody until they obtained [in exchange] for him their own brother, Sorley Boy, who had 
been imprisoned in Dublin by the English for the space of a year before, and another great ransom 
along with him." The name of the lieutenant was Bagmal; no doubt, Nicholas Bagenal, a native 
of Staffordshire, who had come to Ireland in 1542, in consequence of having been concerned in a 
man-slaughter (perhaps a murder) in his own country. O'Neill, the Earl of Tyrone, seems to have 
been his especial patron on his first arrival in Ulster, and through him Bagenal procured a pardon 
from Henry VIII. for the crime. [State Papers, vol. iiL, pp. 439, 442.] The utter defeat and 
slaughter of the English force on Bathlin, as above reoorded, may have arisen from an ambuscade 
prepared for them on the island, a mode of warfare at which the MacDonnells are reported to have 
been frequent and adroit performers ; or it may have been caused, more probably, by the impossi- 
bility of escape after the English had been routed in the field. In the latter case, they were, no 
doubt, slaughtered by their pursuers in detail, at various points throughout the island. 
vol. to. 2 I 
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In the same year, a second English force was sent into Ulster for the purpose of retrieving or 
revenging this disaster, but with results almost equally fatal. Of this latter party, two hundred 
were slain by the combined forces of O'Neill and MaeDonnell, at some place not specified in the 
Annals. "Such of them rtho English] that escaped," say the annalists, "returned back in dis- 
grace and discomfiture from these two expeditions." But the O'Neills now began to dread the 
advancing power of the Scots ; and four years afterwards, we find them arrayed with the English 
against James MaeDonnell. In the year 1555, we have the following entry in the Annals : — " A 
Hosting was made by the Lord Justice, [Thomas Radeliffe, afterwards Earl of Sussex] at the insti- 
gation of O'Neill, to expel the sons of Mac Donnell and the Scotts who were making conquests in 
the Koute and Clannaboy. The Lord Justice remained for half a quarter of a year with his army 
harrassing the Scots, and he committed many depredations upon them. He slew one or two hun- 
dred of these Scots, and then returned without obtaining submission or hostages." 

Erom this time until the period of his death James MaeDonnell seems to have enjoyed in peace 
the high and influential position he had attained. He had been elected Lord of the Isles on 
the death of his kinsman, Donnell Dm, at Dundalk. The title, perhaps, was not much more 
substantial than a mere honorary distinction. At all events he continued to dwell in Antrim, 
although married to a Scottish wife. In 1565, Shane O'Neill, called Dymas, or 'the Ambitious,' 
having been taken into favour by Queen Elizabeth on his submission, collected all his forceB for a 
struggle with MaeDonnell. Their forces met in Glenshesk ; and after a bloody battle, the victory 
was gained by O'Neill. Angus MaeDonnell, brother to James, was slain, with, at least, seven 
hundred of the Scots. James and his brother, Sorlcy Boy, were taken prisoners. The former died 
of his wounds in the month of August in the same year, and while still a captive ; and the latter 
did not regain his liberty until 1567. The death of James MaeDonnell was deeply deplored by 
his own Scots, and generally lamented throughout Ireland. The Annals speak of him as a 
" paragon of hospitality and prowess ; a festive man of many troops ; a bountiful and munificent 
man ; and his peer was not to be found at that time among the Clan Donnell in Ireland or Scotland ; 
and his own people would not have deemed it too much to have given his weight in gold for his 
ransom, if he could have been ransomed." — But that could not be. No earthly means, short of 
actual force, could induce Shane O'Neill to liberate a rival chief whose popularity had entirely eclipsed 
his own, and whose power was every day becoming more formidable in Ulster. The English were 
delighted to hear of Shane's victory in Glenshesk, the account of which had been forwarded by him- 
self to Dublin, on the 2nd of May, 1565. On the 25th of August he wrote again to the Privy Coun- 
cil, announcing that James MaeDonnell was dead in his hands; and at the same time despatched the 
Dean of Armagh to explain to his English allies what had been done in the North. Judging from 
Shane O'Neill's cruel character, and from the savage manner in which he had treated another dis- 
tinguished captive — the chief of Tirconnell, — it may be supposed that James MacDonnelTs captivity 
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was an agony unmitigated by any act of kindness, untouched by any gleam of hope. As his people 
would have willingly ransomed him with their blood, nay, as they would have given for this object 
the weight of himself in gold (a sacrifice still more precious, perhaps, in the estimation of the Clan 
Donnell), it is probable they sought for and obtained his lifeless body, and if so, it was, no doubt, 
deposited, with due solemnity and unfeigned sorrow, within the sacred precincts of Bun-na-Mairgc.' 
He had married the Lady Agnes Campbell, daughter of the fourth Earl of Argyle, and by her 
left six sons and a daughter, none of whom, however, inherited the Antrim property, which \v.ts 
usurped by their uncle, Sorley Boy. Angus, the eldest son, inherited the lands of Kintyre on the 
opposite coast of Scotland, which had probably como through his mother. The second son, Donnell 
Gorm, j oined the English against his uncle, engaging to discourage the Scots from coming into TJlsti i . 
as much as in his power, and to hold himself in readiness to take the field when required; on con 
dition that the English would establish him in the possesion of the Glynns, or as much territory as 
had come into the KacBonnell family from the intermarriage with the Bissetts. Although an 
arrangement to this effeot was regularly entered into, it never seems to have been carried out. The 



b Besides the two letters of Shane O'Neill respecting the 
battle in Glensliesk, there still exist other records, of a 
different character indeed, but perhaps equally interesting. 
About three miles from the foot of the Glen, and on its 
eastern side, is the townland of Dun-Carbit, in which the 
battle was fought. There were evidently several points of 
conflict on the field, each marked by some peculiarly ex- 
pressive traee of the struggle. The south-eastern slope of 
the hill (Dun-Carbit), together with the adjoining vale, 
witnessed the principal scenes of the battle. A swamp 
extending southward from the base of the hill is named 
Slaught, l the slaughter.' It may be reasonably supposed 
that a great number, perhaps of the principal persons in 
the Scottish army, fell at Slaught moss, where there were 
several monumental stones raised to mark their graves. 
Three of these, each measuring about seven feet above the 
surface, may still be seen : two at Slaught, and one in a 
hollow called Leg-a-capuil, at a little distance eastward. 
About fifteen years ago, a coat of mail was found a few 
perches from the latter. The person who found it kept it 
suspended on the front wall of his cottage for a time, but 
the links of steel composing it gradually fell asunder, and 
finally disappeared. A boy, not long since^ found the head 
of a battle-axe near the same point. Local tradition affirms 
that Leg-a-capull contains the grave of James MacDonnell. 
A leader of the Scots so named may rest there ; but it is 



not likely that the ehieftain himself , who died three months 
afterwards, would be buried in the battle-field. His brother 
Angus was slain in the battle ; but tradition is entirely sileni 
respecting him, although one of these stones was intended , 
no doubt, to commemorate the place at which he fell iiirl 
was buried. The declivity or slope of the hill is named 
Tor-Albanagh, which the people translate ' Bundle of Scuts . 
If this really be the meaning of the word, it has reference , 
no doubt, to the great number of Scots who were slain an (! 
buried there. One particular spot, about an acre-and-half 
in extent, is known to this day by the title of Oua, ' the 
graves'; and the little farm immediately adjoining it i* 
called Tarn, or Tom. In the latter there is a rock ten or 
twelve feet in height, around which the soil was so rich that 
no crop would grow upon it. About a year ago, the tenant 
determined to scatter this fat earth over other portions of 
his farm. He removed many cart-loads of it, which ho 
describes as being perfectly black, and very soft. At length 
he came to a pavement, in the centre of which there whs .t 
broad free-stone slab, and on it a large urn was found, coi; 
taining small pieces of bones, and placed in an inverted 
position, bottom upwards. We suspect that this Tarn <>v 
tomb dates very much farther back than the period of the 
battle ; but as it meets us on the very field, wc could nut 
omit to notice it thus briefly. 
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English were unable to make good their engagement, and Donnell Gorm had really no love for an 
alliance with thorn farther than to serve his own ends. Indeed, althongh he was their ally in Ulster 
he was their sworn foe in Connaught, whither he and two of his brothers repaired at the call of certain 
insurrectionary chiefs in the west of Ireland. The three brothers wore slain at the battle of Ardnarea, 
in Connaught. One of their allies there was the stout Sir Bryan O'Rourke, " who cawsed a woman's 
pycture to be drawne and draged after a horses tayle through his own towne, where there he kept his 
Xmas, in the very pudle and myre, and lyke most filthy places, and did publishe and declare to the 
voulgare people that the same was her Highness [Queen Elizabeth's] pycture, and that he cawsed 
the same to be so used in despyte and contempte of her Ma ,y , tearminge her Highness the mother 
and nurse of all herisies and heritiques," [see Egerton Papers, page 148.] The two remaining bro- 
thers were slain in the vicinity of Dunluce Castle, in 1585, by Captain Merriman, a distinguished 
English officer, the fierceness of whose encounters with various members of the MacDonnell family 
are matters of history. Their sister, Ineen-duv, was married to the chief of Tirconnell, and became 
the mother of the celebrated Hugh Roe O'Donnell. 

Soon after the defeat of the MacDonnells in Glenshesk, Shane O'Neill fancied himself once more 
in a position to decline any further allegiance to Queen Elizabeth. At the same time, the O'Donnells 
of Tirconnell were mustering all their forces to take vengeance upon him for certain shocking 
cruelties and indignities inflicted by him upon the family of their chief. O'Neill, unable to withstand 
both the English and the men of Tirconnell, appealed in his difficulties to the MacDonnells, who 
had landed with 1200 Scots for the express purpose of fighting on the side of the English against 
him. His appeal to the brothers and sons of James MacDonnell, so soon after the catastrophe 
in Glenshesk (to say nothing of their engagement to the English), was a desperate step. The Irish 
Annalists truly describe this rash act on the part of O'Neill "as an omen of the destruction of 
life, and the cause of his death." The feud between him and the MacDonnells had been still more 
deeply embittered by a report in circulation at the time, [1567], to the effect that the widow of 
James MacDonnell was willing, or had offered, to marry Shane O'Neill, and thus forsake her 
kindred for the man who had defeated her husband and afterwards held him captive until death 
only released him. Nothing daunted, however, Shane hastened to meet his deadly foes at Cushen- 
dun, taking with him Sorley Boy whom he had kept in prison since the defeat of Glenshesk, and 
whom he had hoped to be able to employ as a means of smoothing the way for an alliance with the 
Scots. He was accompanied also by O'Donnell's wife, the Countess Dowager of Argyle, who had 
consented to live with him after the release of her husband, and who is described by the Lord 
Justice as " very sober, wise, and no less sotell, beying not unlearned in the Latyn tong, speekyth 
good French, and is said, some lytell Italione." But there was short time for parley on the occasion. 
There was a feast, to be sure, but it was followed by a fray almost instantly, at least before 
the regular business of the meeting had been even entered upon. One of the MacDonnells 
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Gillaspick, (either a brother or nephew of James) openly charged O'Neill's secretary, Neal Mac 
Connor, with being the author of the dishonourable report above mentioned ; and that functionary 
replied that if the lady in question were even queen of Scotland, it might become her full well to 
seek a matrimonial alliance with the O'Neill. The latter, instead of endeavouring to calm the 
rising storm, took up the secretary's quarrel, perhaps on hearing some expression from the Mac- 
Donnells which be deemed insulting to his own dignity. Prom words the strife soon went to blows. 
O'Neill and his Bmall party of fifty horsemen were overpowered and cut to pieces. His body was thrown 
into a common pit ; and four days afterwards the head was taken off by Captain Piers, the Governor oi 
Carrickfergus, and sent to Dublin, where it was exhibited on a stake at the Castle. Although Shane 
O'Neill was a monster in some respects, his success against the English had made him an idol among 
his own sept. The Annalists describe him as being to the race of Owen "their Conchobhar in pro- 
vincial dignity, their Lugh Long-hand in heroism, and their Champion in time of danger and 
prowess." The fact of Shane being thus compared by hiB kinsmen to the principal hero of the Jtei 
Branch, in Ulster, and to a king of the Tuatha De Danann who had been the theme of many ancient 
Irish historical tales, is a proof that he stood very high in their estimation at least. 

Although the widow of James MacDonnell was thus suddenly deprived of the possibility of 
wedding Shane O'Neill, she seems to have cherished a decided partiality for the race of Owen, if we 
may judge from the fact that, in 1567, she married Sir Turlough Luineach O'Neill, the cousin and 
successor of Shane. She is described by an old chronicler as being "a woman verie well spoken, 
of great modestie, nurture, parentage, and disposition, and very desirous to have her (second) hus- 
band live like a good subject, and that he should be nobilitated." In 1575, when Sir Henry 
Sydney, the Lord Deputy, visited Ulster, she made a very favourable impression upon him, and 
sent her husband to submit himself without conditions to the Viceroy. As a reward for this con- 
fidence in English honour, he was created Baron of Clogher and Earl of Clan-Connell, or more pro- 
perly, Cl&TL-Bonnett. She did not, however, forget the claims of her first family in her anxiety to 
secure a title for her second husband. Sir Henry Sydney, writing to the Council respecting the 
settlement of the Glynns, says — " The Ladye O'Neill, (wife of Tirlough Linnoghe O'Neill, and 
aunt to the Earl of Argyle,) desireth to have it (the Glynns) by grant from her Majestic for her 
second son (Doimell Gorm MacDonnell, the second son of her first family), who will sweare to be 
her Majestie's liege man and a dutiful subject to her; dwell upon it hymself, and yeelde rent and 
service as moch as her Majestie shall reasonably demande, and defend the same against Sorley Boy 
and his." This proposal, no doubt, led to the agreement already mentioned between the English 
authorities and Donnell, from whichj however, no permanent results were derived to either party. 
Lady Agnes lost her second husband also by violence; Sir Turlough O'Neill having been shot 
whilst sitting at supper with her, by ' a certain jester or rhymer of the Donniloghs," or Donnellys. 

A question naturally arises in connexion with our Bubject which may be now, perhaps, conve- 
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niently discussed. At what points on the coast did these earlier chieftains of the Scots reside? 
Sorley Boy seized Dunluce, and established himself firmly therein ; his son Randal built castles 
for family residences at Glenarm and Ballycastle, and his grandson Eandal erected the house at 
Ballymagarry. But there were chieftains with their families to be accommodated previously to 
those now mentioned, and it may be interesting to inquire where they resided. The Scots generally 
landed at Red Bay, and as might be expected, there was a castle of the MacDonnells on the height 
adjoining it. With that locality, however, we are not immediately concerned at present. In tho 
vicinity of Bun-na-Mairge there are the remains of three castles, all of which, it is believed, were 
occupied by the earlier MacDonnell chieftains. The nearest is Bun Donnell Oorm, situated on the 
eastern side of Ballycastle Bay. On the western side is Dun-na-Neenie, and at a little distance 
farther west is the promontory of Kinnban, on which was a similar structure. The latter, however, 
was evidently built at a much more recent period than the two first mentioned. The MacDonnells, 
on coming to the Antrim coast, found castles at certain points already existing, but how long pre- 
viously cannot now be known; at other places they created accommodations of this nafure just 
as necessity required. In the year 1539, the treasurer Brabazon transmitted the following intelli- 
gence to the Government in England on this subject: — "I do certifie there are of Scottes now 
dwelling in Ireland above 2,000 men of warre, as I am credibly informed, which Seotts have as 
well dryven away the freeholders, being Englishmen of that countrie, as others, the Iryshmen, and 
have builded certain castles there.' The head captain of them is one Alexander Kerroghe (Carragh ) , 
otherwise called MacDonnell." Da the year 1542, John Travers, who was Master of the Ordnance 
and Warder of the castle of Coleraine, writes as follows: — "Scottes, otherwise called Redshank*, 
daily comith into the north parts of Ireland, and pwchasdh castles and piles upon the sea-coast there.'' ll 
Of the castles thus purchased, or at least taken possession of, by the Scots (for the purchase-monej' 
in such cases was not, probably, of large amount), Dun-Dunnell Gorm was undoubtedly one. 

On the road leading from Ballycastle to Fairhead, the way-farer, after having passed the ruins 
of Bun-na-Mairge, comes upon a place known in local phrase as The Buns. These round green 
mounds, three in number, have hitherto been entirely overlooked by tourists ; although, irrespective 
of their archaeological attractions, they offer perhaps the most favourable position in the whole dis- 
trict for obtaining a view of the magnificent scenery around. Northward, the island of* Rathlin 
bounds the view with its chalky cliffs, its fields "with more than mortal verdure green," and its beau- 
tiful hay, at the top of which the " modest church" appears through the haze like a reflection rather 
than a reality of atone and lime. To the East, the huge promontory of Fairhead ascends abruptly 
from the wave, the rich red colour of its iron-stone contrasting vividly with the grey cliffs above, 
and the deep blue waters below. Looking southward, the eye is charmed whilst tracing the wind- 
ings of Glenshesk among the hills, or resting on the quiet, gently-ascending slopes of Knocklayd. 
e State Papers, vol. 2. d Ibid. 
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The view, in a western direction, is varied by three head-lands at equal distances: viz., Dun-na* 
Neenie, Dun-na-Gregor, and Kinnban, the second advancing a little further into the channel than 
the first, and the third than the second. Kinnban, the last of the series, bounds the view. This 
beautiful promontory is composed of white limestone, and forms a very attractive feature in the 
channel. Indeed, the scenery in this neighbourhood presents a picture of wild beauty rarely 
equalled in any land. 

The position of Dun-Donnell Gorm differs very widely from those occupied by other castellated 
piles on the coast. It is farther removed from the sea, and was originally designed not so much 
as a place of strength as to afford the necessary facilities for a family residence. Instead of having 
been built on a cliff overhanging the wave, Dun-Donnell Gorm, with its various appurtenances, 
occupied the three Duns already mentioned, which stand just at the point where the headland rises 
from the level plain formed by the expanding of Glenshesk near the sea. These Duns are what 
are termed Mkers, and were originally formed by the retreating waters of the ocean. The first, on 
which the castle Btood, is twelve perches in length, and about seven broad. The second is twenty 
perches in circumference; and the third, about twenty-five. The average height of each is from 
fifty to sixty feet. The first and second are separated from the head-land by a trench upwards of 
sis perches in width, and from each other by a broad deep road-way. The third iB divided from them 
by a trench about three perches broad. The largest of the three consists principally of rock with a 
deep covering of soil; it stands nearest the sea, and is more inaccessible than the others. On its 
broad level summit there formerly existed the remains of a building which was known traditionally 
as MaoDonndVs Souse. Forty years ago a high dyke enclosed the summit all around. About three 
or four years since a new road was made, which passes close by these Duns. Whilst constructing 
it, the workmen laid bare a remarkable grave, which probably had been the last resting-place of 
some ancient lord who held the castle. We quote the following interesting account of thiB grave 
from the letter of a lady resident in the immediate neighbourhood: — 

" There was a mound over the grave some ten or twelve feet higher than the ground around it. 
This the road-men required to level ; and when they had cut about seven feet from the top they 
came upon a sand-stone pavement, the stones rudely, yet neatly enough dressed, but fitting perfectly 
to each other ; below these was a vault, the sides of which were paved in the same manner ; it was 
six-and-a-half feet long, three feet wide, and two-and-a-half in depth ; in it there was nothing found 
but bones, which were very brittle, and exceedingly large. As the whole affair had been pulled 
down, both the pavement and the bones lay upon the warren for many weeks, but were afterwards 
buried together. The other remains were found in the same tomb, beneath a large stone ; they 
consisted of two querns, two hatchets, and a skene or sharp sword. One of the querns was broken, 
and the road-maker carried the other to his own house, where it was so much in the way that he 
sunk it in the floor of his kitchen. One of the hatchets was about six inches in length, the other 
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soarcely so long; they were not of iron, but some composition resembling copper; they were dim, 
but not rusted, The sword was of the same metal ; it was at least a foot-and-a-half long, the little 
branches forming the hilt curving upwards and taking the shape of a fish's fin. The workmen 
also discovered near the tomb the entrance of a subterranean passage running into one of the 
mounds." 

One curious feature of these Duns may be mentioned as contributing to their peculiarly beau- 
tiful appearance. Their sides are adorned with terraces similar to those which mark the mountain 
vineyards of the East, and throughout southern Europe. Indeed, their whole character impresses 
one with the belief that the Duns were designed by their occupants as a family residence during 
peace. The two mounds adjoining that on which the castle stood were intended, no doubt, here, as 
in other places where similar remains exist, for the accommodation of household-men or guards, and 
also for the occasional entertainment of guests. It was customary to erect on such mounds wattle- 
houses covered with cloth, like tents, to answer the purposes now mentioned. A. curious manuscript 
poem exists in the college of St. Isidore at Rome, which refers, in distinct terms, to the uses of a 
similar erection attached to the residence of a chieftain in Connaught." This poem was composed by 
a bard named Geoffrey Fion O'Daly, and originally intended to celebrate the munificence of William 
MacDonough Moyneagh O'Kelly, who in the year 1351 feasted the distinguished men of Ireland a 4 
his castle of Gallagh in the county of Galway. Among the company expected on that occasion, the 
writer specifies the following : — 

" There will be the Brehons of legal judgment ; 
There the Druids and good poets ; 
In his mansion will be the authors of Erin, 
The chroniclers of triumphant histories." 
The following verse describes the nature of the house-accommodations provided for the distinguished 
visitors : — 

" There are long houses of beds 
On the smooth ridge of the dry eminence, 
In preparation for the company, 
Well furnished with woven cloth." 
"The smooth ridge of the dry eminence" is an expression as truly descriptive of the mound 
adjoining Dun-Donnell Oorm as of that which stood near the castle of Gallagh. The Duns 
are just such remains as we would expect to meet in this district, after reading the Irish 
annalists' account of the personal character of James MacDonnell. Here, on these immense 
mounds, that " festive man of many troops" had ample room for his princely establishment. He 
had no fewer than three hundred guards, or household-men, (all of whom, by the way, were 

» See Proceedings ot Royal Irish Academy, vol. vi., page SI. 
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engaged in the battle of Gflenshesk,) and, as he was chief of the Clan Bonnell, in Ireland and Scot- 
land, his mansion most have been worthy of Ms high position. His marriage with the Lady Agnes 
Campbell, although the origin of subsequent family disputes between the houses of Antrim and 
Argyle, contributed very much, at the time, to MaeDonnell's power, and, no doubt, increased his 
means for sustaining that display which his rank required, and which the Irish annalists have 
recorded in such eulogistic terms. 

The second castle in this immediate district, once oeeupied by the MacDonnells, is situated on 
the opposite or western side of Ballycastle bay and is known for a long period past as Dun-na- 
neenie, the "hill of the fairs." The headland on which it stood rises abruptly from the sea to a 
height of more than three hundred feet. Only small portions of the castle now exist, but these 
remains plainly indicate a very remote period of erection. The walls have been prodigiously 
thick and strong, resembling those of Brace's castle in the island of Bathlin: the place was 
originally isolated by a very deep trench. Dun-na-neenie was another of those " Piles" which 
the Clan Donnell probably "purchased," or perhaps took possession of by some less ceremo- 
nious process. Nothing has yet been discovered relating to its early history : we have a copy of a 
grant of Dun-na-neenie and the adjoining lands, which was made in 1612, by Sir Randal Mac 
Donnell (afterwards first earl of Antrim) to Hugh MacNeiU, constable and gentleman. The last 
occupant was Daniel MacKeill, a descendant of the latter, and owner of the Ballycastle estate. 
His daughter and heiress, Rose MacKeill, married the Rev. William Boyd, rector of the parish of 
Ramoan, and became mother of Colonel Hugh Boyd, whose name is so well known in connexion 
with the town and harbour of Ballycastle. 

At a little distanoe westward from Dun-na-neenie are the remains of a third castle, on Kinnhan, 
the "white headland." It was probably one of those originally built ly the Scots, about the com- 
mencement of the sixteenth century. Tradition tells that it was the scene of a slaughter committed 
on a small English force sent to attack it. The Scots arc said to have hurled immense stones from 
its battlements on the heads of its assailants, and thus literally erushed the latter to pieces. Its 
original owner was Alaster HacDonselL whose descendants, the Mac Alaster s, continued to occupy 
.the castle until the beginning of the eighteenth century. Colonel Hugh Boyd married a lady of 
the MacAlasters of Kinnban, by whom he left a numerous family. G. H. 
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